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STUDIES IN LIWGUISTICS 
Vol. 2, No. 5, 1943 


VOW. MORPHOPHONEMICS OF HUNGARIAN sUTrIxgs’ 
Thomes A. Sebeok, Indiana University 


1. A Hungarian suffix may serve to relate the morpheme to which 
it is atteched to the other morphemes in the sentence (‘paradigmatic 
suffix’), or it may serve to relate the morpheme to which it is 
attached to other morphemes, not necessarily in the sentence, but 
semanticelly related (‘derivational suffix’). Hence the suffixes 
can be—end often have been—classified according to their function 
or functions. This sort of clessificetion is fairly complex, in- 
volves overlapping, enc is, by its very nature, somewhat subjective. 
The following, purely formal, classificrtion appears to be an 
exceedingly simple end a svstematic presentation of all the relevant 
facts, and its objectivity is evident. 

2. All Hungerian suffixes eccording to this classification will 
fall, first of all, into one of two groups. The vowel included in 
the suffix may be either neutrel from the point of view of vocalic 
harmony (Type One), or it may follow the rules of voc@lic harmony 
(Type Two). The majority of suffixes belong to Type Two. 

5. The suffixes belonging to Type One incluce vowels that ere 
neutrel from the point of view of vocalic harmony, ané consequently 
these suffixes have no morphophonemic alternants.* 

‘5.1. Phoneme /i/: /fAld/ ‘eerth', /fpld-ig/ ‘to the eerth'; 
/eeg/ ‘sky’, /eeg-ig/ ‘to the sky’; /hold/ ‘moon’, /hold-ig/ ‘to 
the moon’. 

3.2. Phoneme /ee/: /ez/ ‘this’, /ez-eert/ ‘for this’; /ez/ 
‘that’, /az-eert/ ‘for that’; /kireaj/ ‘king’, /kiraaj-eert/ ‘for 
the king’. 

5.3. The two foregoing tyxemay also occur occasionally es free 
veriants of one another: /eev/ ‘year’, /eev-enkint/ or /eev-enkeent/ 


‘year by year’. 
4.1. The suffixes belonging to Type Two include vowels which 


=e 


follow the rules of vocalic hermony, and which have morphophonemic 
alterneants, The latter may be of one of three degrees of complexity, 


and are symbolized by /x'/, /x*/, end /x°/ respectively. 
47 
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4.2, Suffixes including /x'/, of which there are four pairs only, 
always involve an opposition of but one set of distinctive features, 
The contrasts actuslly found ere two: opposition of midcle to low 
tongue heishts (two pairs); and opposition of central to back tongue 
positions (two pairs). Substitutions for /x'/, therefore, are as 
follows: /e~a/, /ee~aa/; anc /y~u/, /pg ~00/. 

4.2.1. /a~a/: /viz/ ‘weter’, /viz-be/ ‘into water’, but /hoo/ 
‘snow’, /hoo-ba/ ‘into snow’; /Zeb/ ‘pocket’, /zeb-ben/ ‘inside 
(the) pocket’, but /soba/ ‘room’, /sobae-ban/ ‘insice (the) room’; 
/eepylet/ ‘building’, /eepylet-re/ ‘upon (the) building’, but 
/heaz/ ‘house’, /haaz-ra/ ‘upon (the) house’. 

4.2.2. /ee~ea/: /kxert/ ‘garden’, /kert-ees/ ‘gardener’, but 
/ved/ ‘game’, /vad-aas/ ‘hunter’; /keer/ ‘aske’, /keer-veen/ ‘peti- 
tion’, but /last/ ‘sees’, /laet-vaan/ ‘sight’; /esees/ ‘whole’, 
/egecs-Seeg/ ‘heelth’, but /buta/ ‘stupid’, /bute-seee/ ‘stupidity’. 

4.2.3. /y~u/: /neemet/ ‘German’, /neemet-yl/ ‘in German’, but 
/olas/ ‘Italian’, /olas-ul/ ‘in Italien’; /sem/ ‘eye’, /sem-y/ 


‘eyed’, but /hes/ ‘belly’, /has-u/ ‘bellied’. 
4.2.4. /pf6~00/: /siv/ ‘heart’, /siv-b4é1/ ‘from (the) heert’, 
but /maaj/ ‘liver’, /maaj-bool’ ‘from (the) liver’; /ez/ ‘this’, 
/er-rfpl1/ ‘from upon this’, but /az/ ‘that’, /ar-rool/ ‘from upon 
that’; /tetfp/ ‘top’, /tetsd-tsl1/ ‘from top’, but /laaz/ ‘fever’, 
/laps-tool/ ‘from fever’. 
5.1. Suffixes including /x”/, of which there is but one triad, 


always involve an opposition of two sets of distinctive feetures. 
The contrasts are: oppositions of front-central-back tongue posi- 
tions; and opposition of lip-rounding to its absence. Substitutions 
for /x”/, therefore, give the triad: /e~f-~o/. For instance, 
/teheen/ ‘cow’, /teheen-hez/ ‘to (the) cow’, but /pkdér/ ‘ox’, 
/dkxpr-hpz/ «to (the) ox’, and /loo/ ‘horse’, /loo-hoz/ ‘to (the) 
horse’; /heet/ ‘seven’, /heet-ser/ ‘seven times’, but /dt/ ‘five’, 
/PBt-spr/ ‘five times’, and /hat/ ‘six’, /hat-sor/ ‘six times’. 

6, Suffixes of the grertest degree of complexity include /x°/, 
always involving an opposition of three sets of Cistinctive features 
and, in addition, alternation with /O0/ (zero/. Substitutions for 
/x°/, therefore, are: /0/, /e/, /f/, /o/, /a/, indicating that the 
contrasts in question are: oppositions of front-central-back tangue 
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positions; opposition of lip-rounding to its absence; end opposition 
of micdle to low tongue heights. 

6.1. /0/: following a stem ending in any vowel phoneme except 
/e/, /a/, or in certain sibilents, liquics, nasals, or paletels, 
the substitution for /x°/ will be zero:° /hajoo/ ‘ship’, /hajoo-k/ 
‘shios’; /hus/ ‘meat’, /hus-t/ ‘meat (obj.)°*; /gojoo/ ‘bell’, 
/rojoo-m/ ‘my ball’; /nff/ ‘woman’, /nfp-k/ ‘women’; /lean/ ‘girl’, 
/lean-t/ ‘girl (obj.)*. 

6.2. /e/: following e stem ending in /e/, or any stem other than 
those mentioned under 6.1, and subject to the rules of vocelic her- 
mony, /e/ will be subvstituted for /x°/; /teve/ ‘camel’, /teve-em/ 
‘my camel’; /remete/ ‘hermit’, /remete-ek/ ‘hermits’; /beejeg/ 
‘stemp’, /oveejeg-em/ ‘my stamp’; /kereek/ ‘wheel’, /kerek-ek/ 
‘wheels’; /jeeg/ ‘ice’, /jeg-et/ ‘ice (obj.)*; /tiz/ ‘ten’, /tiz-et/ 
‘ten (obj.)’. 

6.3. /g/: following any stem other then those mentioneé uncer 


6.1, anc subject to the rules of vocalic hermony, /d/ will be sub- 
stituted for /x°/: /pt/ ‘five’, /pt-gt/ ‘five (obj.)*; /tykgr/ 
‘mirror’, /tykr-gk/ ‘mirrors'; /pkgr/ ‘ox’, /pkr-ge/ ‘thy om’. 

6.4. /o/: following any stem other then those mentioned under 
6.1, and subject to the rules of vocalic harmony, /o/ will be sub- 
stituted for /x?/: /vot/ ‘stick’, /bot-om/ ‘my stick’; /rokon/ 
‘relative’, /rokon-ok/ ‘relatives’, /dolog/ ‘thine’, /dolg-ot/ 
‘thing (obj.)’. 

6.5. /a/: following a stem ending in /a/, or any stem other 
those mentioned under 6.17, ane subject toa the rules of vocelic 
mony, /a/ will be substituted for /x”/: /fe/ ‘tree’, /fa-ak/ 
‘trees’; /apa/ ‘father’, /apa-am/ ‘my father’; /haaz/ ‘house’, 
/haaz-ad/ ‘thy house’; /laab/ ‘foot’, /laab-ak/ ‘feet’; /haet/ 
‘back’, /hast-am/ ‘my back’. 

7. & suffix may, of course, include more than one vowel. In such 
acese, the suffix belongs to Type One if either of the vowels 
belongs there; and if all the vowels belong to Type Two, the suffix 
belongs to the group involving the least complex set of oppositions 
(that is, the smallest number of mor»vhophonemic alternents), For 
instance, /mese/ ‘tale’, /mese-beli/ ‘out of a tele’. In this 
example, the suffix /-beli/ belongs to Type One, for the second 
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vowel /i/ belongs there; the first vowel /e/ is mor»hophonemiceally 
irrelevant. Another example: /eert/ ‘he understenés’, Jeert-x'ttx s/ 
‘we understood it’. In this exemple, the suffix /x°ttx'k/ belonee, 
by virtue of its first vowel, to Type Two |x" / (5.1), ene by virtue 
of ite second vowel, to Type Two /xx'/ (4.2.3)5 hence the euffix is 
to de classified by its second vowel, j 





’ this payer was read at the 1945 summer meeting of the linguistic 
Society and is a by-product of my work for the Second Level Lenmage 
Program of the United Stetes Armec: Forces Institute, uncer a erent 
from the National School of Modern Orientel Langurcves anc Civiliza- 
tions. 

In the transcription of the vowel phonemes I follow the prin- 
cinles set forth in my Notes on Hungarian Vowel Phonemes, Languase 
19.162-4 (1945), except thet I heve become convinced, since the 
publication of that note, of the ecvisability of writing, insteec 
of /V:/, double vowels /ee, fg, 00, aa/ throughout. 

The symbol /-/ indicates juncture between stem anc suffix, end 
is used here merely for clarity in reading. 


2 the euffix-list usually incluces /-kor/, with the vhoneme /o/, 
Which ig not normally neutral, though in /-kor/ it Goes seem to be. 
For instence, /xaresson/ ‘Christmas’, /keraréon-kor/ ‘at Christ- 
mas’; /husveet/ ‘Baster’, /husveet-kor/ ‘at Bester’; /kettgp/ ‘two’, 
/kettpp-kor/ ‘et two’. But /kor/ is also e free morpheme ( ‘age, 
period of time’), and all such words may be regar’ec as compounds 
o? two free morphemes, thus simplifying matters considerrbly. 

Another suffix, /-sery/, mey not seem to fit into the vettern. 
Por examples, /aalom/ ‘dream’, /arlom-sery/ ‘dreamlike’. Here egain 
we find an explanation: /ser/ is a free morpheme ( ‘means’, homo- 
phonous with /sx“r/ ‘times’), followed by /x!/ suffix; this suffixed 
free morpheme then enters into combination with other morphemes: 
/etg-t,er-y/ ‘simple’; /net,-t,er-y/ ‘grand’. 


°“ Professor R. A. Holl, Jr., pointe out (private communice tion) 
thet sometimes the substitutions for /x’/ are determined lexicrlly 
rather than automaticelly (i.e., formally). Of course, this is due 
to a historical accident. It merely means that in en exhaustive 
morphological treatment it would be necessary to supply a list of 
stems, instead of formal rules, with appropriate instructions. The 
classification of suf*ixes, however, seems to me to be uneffected 
by this circumstance. 


4 Throughout this paper, mention of either consonantal morpho- 
phonemic changes in the suffixes, or alterations which take plece 
in the stems, were deliberately avoided. In an exhaustive morpho- 
logy, again, these would be discussed at the appropriate sections. 
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SYiLTABIC PRONDMES OF A SOUTHER! DIATSC?: 
A PROBIDU oF angiysts! 
Reven I. bbe’ Jr. 
Southwestern Louisiane Institutes (on leave) 
O, Any ohonemic enalysis must echere to two vrinciples: (1) The 
creme dhonemic transeriotion cannot ve used when there ies vhonetic 


1 


contgest in similiar »honemic surroundings; (2) the seme phonemic 
iation must »Xé used where there is, within nexrce»tual limits, 
icentity in similar or closely »erallel phonemic suri ome- 
some enalyses fail to edhere to these rrincisles where euch 
-hexence woule lead to conclusions at veriance with previous 
notions of phonemics or With knovwlecve of other dialects or of the 
written form of the lenguege. Tinguists satisfied with lower (oz 
ghonetic) levels of analysis find fewer of theee problems; 
euch «nelyses nley fair, so long es they acecuetel; 
vhonetic fects: it is »nossible for othsr linguists 
errry the enelysis further, So long as one unter 
type of enelysis he is using, he cen meke the lscc com- 


yeis work, though pezhe 2 not es efficiently és a con lete 


pe per te en outgrowth of cttemots to analyze the unstressec 
vowels of my own syeech, e Cielect syoken in Greenville, in the 
Piecmont section of South Cexoline. Dhrough verious culture] influ- 


ences, this Plecimont ty xe of es pesch hee been comewhet mocifiec 


25hexr tyves svoken in the erme community. In nerticuler, my own 


svyecech enc ‘¢ of meny of my veneration are what is commonly e-llec 
‘r-lees’s t is, this Gialect, wnlikxe thet of the olcer generetion 
ox that of meny rural sveakere of our generation, Goes not have /-r/ 
es retroflemi®n: of ¢€ preceeding syllebic (except /a/ in stresced 
syllebles) when /~z/ follows © syilabic and prececes pause, OVEN 
juncture, or enother consonent; In stressed syliabics of, the cia- 


/ pecurs unécr these conditions as a centering 


lect, ohonemic /-1r,/ 
ziice [2] or es length of the syllebic (often with some phonetic 


mocifiertion). Baus a hard sae ‘a cruel mester’, is distinsuichee 





from a hdd-man, ‘one who cerries » hod", sihethexr or not phonsiic 
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/-r/ elso occurs under these concitions in unstressed spllables of 
this Cialect is « large part of the problem in enelyzing the un- 
stiessed svllebics, 

1.1. The streseed eyllabice of this dialect have been previonsiy 
discussed.” Briefly, there are six short vowels (the syllebics of 
git, pet, prt, pot, putt, put /pft, pét, pat, pit, pdt, mit/), four 
Ciphthongs in /-y/ (the syllabics of bee, bay, hesh, bite (bfy, 
béy, hays, bdyt/), an¢ four ciphthongs in /-w/ (the syllabice of 
cow, lew, go, do /kaw, low, gdw, @iw/),. The phonetic velues of some 
of these syllabics (eepecially the @inhthongs of hash, bee /éy/ end 
of bite, buy /by/) differ according to the phonemic sniroundinzs, but 
these variations €o not affect the soundness of the system. Unlil 
most other d£mericen Gialects, this elect has forms of the ty oes 
boy, choice as @issyllebie /bivi, a All of these syliabics 

ey Xe found uncer conditions of louc stress, reCuced loud stress, 








me@ial stress, 

1.2. As in other Cialects, the syllabicse founc in unstressed syl- 
lables are less numerous than those found uncer other conditions of 
strece.” One may Gistinguish three unstressed vowel phonemes, all 
charecteristically lax and with e great amount of free varietion in 
positions: (1) miaé-central unrounceé /3/, sometimes retractec enc 
ocersionally raised or lowered, the unstrecsed syllabic of against, 

pédasdgue, bazreeks; (2) lower high-beck, slightly rounded /u/, 
deciéedly pe weal anc wel tapes: the unstresced syllabic of obéy, 
a ») feirly high end somewhat front, wnrounce¢ 





he with aeverel escily G@istinouisheé alloyhones:. (a) finel uwn- 
checked, lower hich-central, reiscd ené advanced, as in city; 

(>) before nasale, lower hieh-front ietrected to Lower high-csntreal 
edvenced, as in ffehtine, women; (c) in other yositions, lower hich 


centiel odvanced snd lowereé to uoner mic-front raised anc retrectec, 


cd 


. 4 id ad cd - aa 2: . 
as in teriace, roses, added, exactly. Some accitional contraste 


Which occur in other dialects exe not found here: for example, when 
céncid and canéied are distin-uished, as they are in my sveech, the 
€istinetion is to be founc in the ctreesec syllabics, phonemicrlly 
/a/ end /ay/ vesvectively, the unstressed syllebles being identical 
2. this simple enelysis, however, encounters complications when 


one attsmpts to extend it to oll unstressed syllables, Going to 
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mor .hoOanonemics or 


ths ~ursely phonemic point of view, 


nyvothe tice 


‘ 


tarourh this dialect, wovldé arzive et 


solutions We cen eévenee, however 
se6ém moe$ closely in erpreement with 
etructure 

+e DIPZicult: 
far severe] 

oo. 
[m, n, 9, 1, rj] mu 
-al, ~ax/, Thue seven, £ 


“lysed 


| A Fe 


vézkon/.” In contzrest we herve such 


en an a oh 
['aton} pattern, 


nsceesarily homorganic with the final 


eng in waich the svlilabic of the unstre 


mey sey that in pattern the vowel 
IS6ecuse /-n/ is orecedead phonsmice! 71 
Wniean we know ist 


, 
/~h/, 


neat may be 

eyllesiecs of £ Gielect, or 

o ee moOLIinR P hKhanine ane 

JOS u VoOCi i21c = Glies ues od - an 6 | 
already 


fs euch 


to other Cislscts, 
Moreover, one must ask whether e 


linsaist, encountering Lnglich for the 


te | 


the ‘snown 
follow the principles 
sie of unetressed 


phonemically es 
etton, secon er 


forma rs 


center 


Gé nnn on, 


- 


or both, is not evicence from 


fFiret tins 


the seme conclusions. 


tentetively, must be those 


Enelich 
elreedy leie down. 


evyllabics is foune 


in Gnslish shonéeticelly eaylirsic 


/-am, “en, ~dy, 
vhonemicrlly /sébom, véten, 


Pr'eiban’ Revburn, 


{'eikon} acorn, in which the final necel is not 


4 


eto. of the streessec 
eyllebdle is 


ee a ‘ 
enc petcein elike, we 


evllavyisc, 

shone tice 11» 

retained phonetically 

& G@oneonent; this conso-~ 
off-glice in strecsec 
end TPreeer es 

“hue the con- 
©. There are no con- 


¢ . & 
ainghem, 2réynbem, héa "em; 


hece forme ere to be enelyzec @s oho- 


inl Sé 


A 


! = £ 
curer then that oat 


while it is ersy to onelyse hf ven, 


is Bree et eyllovic [m], yet weapon (ghoneti 
4 
/weporn/ or reels 


this analysis woulé »%e phonsmiceily 


5.2. We heve noticed that in esrtein 
yhonetically [sy]. Thus 


ie herve, ' recers, where the eon 


eyllovic is recvaeny Aish 


Sari r9). 
~oreviously founda in 


le oie is 


heve 


phonetic similerity—then i mus ¢ 


as far/ or /ah/. 4nd if we trenscribe 


. ad? kh . g 
ch of theses is 


4 
where the unstréesse 


icp i scomée~ 


< 1. nar 
petSern. On the other hence, 
ieee € 


¢ . 
cally [w'ensn]) db 


inflectional syllables 
bet btec, reces, 


err] ~ 


tter is the seme evllebdic ar we 


there is certeinly 
be transecrivec phoncmicelly 


4 
regors es /réyzora/ (92 


— 


tee 


; 
de 
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/réyzahz/), we must likewise transcrive Rose's as /réwzarz/ (oz 
/raw2shz/). 

5.0. Similarly with such forms as sofe ane loefer, where the final 
wistressed syllabic ig yphoneticeliy the seme mifecentral vowel [93]. 
ifogyphophonemic obeervetion, és to whether or not a sendhi-casment 
Rovears when the following word hes ea vowel initiel, will not help 

sandhi-r /-r-/ does not ordinarily occur in either thet 
is here or thet losfer is here, or anywhere else, The un- 
d syllabic might be nhonemicelly /ah/ or /ar/, either of the 
aunlyses of the phonetically cimiler unstressed evlledics 








and vrttered. 
are Willing to be inconsistent in our anelysis, we ern 
evace some Of these Gifficulties. But such action wovle not 


scientific. If we wish to remein scientific, we heve c¢efinite 


féltexnetives. By sticking td a lower, or more phonetic, level of 
anolysi we cen set up for Bnglish—or et least this cielect-= 
é series oe evllebic consonents cs unenelyzebdle units, neither 
voWels nor consonants; then we covld write /3/ yhonemically where 
“ shone tic [a] occurs. But thie analysis is admittedly incomplete, 
anc somewhat at veriance with the rether clear vowel-consonent 
Givicion we ere eccustomed to associate with Enslish, The other 
enclysis may lead to e few stranze end surprising trenscriptions, 
is more thorourth, Hither will probesly work, so lonz rs one 
all the frcts, but the more thorough enslysis seems more in 
the eims of linguistics, 
ug4aa.- Phoneticelly syllabic consonants are to be enelyzedc 
asonant. Thus Patton is /patean/; in pattern, ecorn 
weavon the unstressed syllabic may de either /ar/ or /ah/, likewise 





in racers, bettered, razors, Rosa’s, sofc, loafer. The somewhe t 





shoster and leas clear (but appexently slightly higher and retracted) 
unstressed syllabic of woman is /3/, the statement being thet /3/ 
plus nasal does not become syllevic nasal following another norescl., ' 
Choice between /ah/ and /ar/ might be difficult to meke on the 
desis of the unstiessed asvllavics of this @inalect alone. Comperison 
With other dialects in the seme community mivht be frecilitatec by 
the analysis as /ah/; thue the ‘lose of /-r/* in unstresse¢ syl- 
lavsles may be steted in terms of /-r/ becoming /-h/. In these other 
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Cielecta wers:dn would ve /wéprhn/ d+ 2attbern /petern/, enc siailer 
Gictiuctioas woule de meade Detveen sofe enc loafer, Rose's anc 
gezors, But if we analyze theee unstressed sylladicse of my Gielect 
/ahn/ we shoulé heve to make a cimiler enelysis of the setreseed 
syliaxles, and there would ve com plicatione because there is s »ho~ 


nétic [-r], ae retroflexion, in such forms es diré, Por this Cielect, 


then, it adperrs Dest to amalyze the unstresse¢ syllebics of pet~ 


os 


tern, battered, Rosa's, sofe, ang the like «as /ar/; comprrisor with 
othe: Girlects of the community is not imprired, for the statement 
is thet /-h/ falls together with /-r/ in unstresse€ eyllebles of ay 


Cielect, and that in this dialect—except for such forme es birc-— 





/-t/ is elways a lenstheninz and centering element. 


[Lebenon, Tennessee Nov. 21, 1945] 


ewe 8 ree ee ee ene ne ee, 


Thelivered at the inrtormel mesting of the dmericen Philolosicel 
Acsodciation end the New York Circle of Linzuists, New York, Jean. &, 
1944, or the convenience of the reeder, phone tic transcri stions 
azé usuelly broad, 

“at meetings of the iinguistic Society of Americe, New York, 
1958, and Che,él Hill, 1947, A summery of this analysis is forné in 
Lensur 6 19.185, footnote 2 to my review of J. 35. Hall's The Pho- 
netics of Greet Smoky Uountein 3p ¢ch, f 


“Of, the late Benjemin Whorf, Phonemic Anslysis of the Bnglish 


Wee 


of Gestern Messechusette, 3IL 2.21-40, 


“the unstressed phoneme /u/ sceme to be less common then /a/ or 
/i/; in such words as obey, théoldsue, yellow, “it is often revleceé 
dy />/. The phonemic icentity of /u/ in’ unstressed syllebles ic 
Nevertheless clear, sinec there can be, and frequently are, such 


contisnete as ¢ day ene obéy. 


" 
“It has re marked that the analysis of phonetically syllrsic 
consonrnts ¢F py pceecige | /a/ plus consonant hes not been estro- 
lishee for i lect. Evicence for such analysis exists, however, 
in (1) the seed clepx opposition of sylle»vic ané non-eyliebic 
aghousmes in Beal be sh, and (2) the ex stence, in this dialect es 
@leewhere, of such contree ting Deirs as lightning (phone ticelly 


[l'aztnzy)) , end lightening (shone ticrlly [ aetnry}). 








“The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Language 17.250-1, 2259 
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THE SEMANTIC AND GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 
IN LINGUISTIC ANAT YSIS 
Paul Hanly Purfey 
Catholic University of America 

& Salient charecteristic of the newer linguistics is the insis- 
tence that grammatical analysis be carried out on « formal besis 
With tne least possible reference to the meanings of the forme ana- 
lyzed. However, since the linguist cannot diepense with meanings 
sutixely, they are apt to intrude themselves unexvectedly anc thus 
intro€uce some confusion, An example is the concept of ‘cless-meen- 
ing’ as aspplied to a grammatical form, Thus Bloomfiel¢, after criti- 
cizing the school-grammar definition of a noun as ‘the name of 6 
person, place, or thing’, proceeds on the next pege to discuss the 
class-meaning of ‘English substantive expressions’, | This is not 
illogical; for B3loomfield is consistent in defining gremmeticel 
forme Dy grammatical criteria anc Giscusses class-meaning as Pe 
merely seconcary characteristic, However, the procedure can be con- 
fusing to a beginner, The purpose of the present article is to sug- 
gé6st the advantage of a more rigorous separation of the semantic 
and grammeticsl principles in linguistic enalysis and to illustrete 
the application of this procedure particularly in the classificetion 
of nouns anc substantive expressions. 

1.1 Let a woré-class be defined as any group of words heving some 
fecturs in common, Since this is a verfectly generel cefinition, it 
identities as woré-classes such grouve ac the following: the inglish 








ense of mammals, Chinese words whoce written form inclutes the 
eleventh radical, Latin verbs of the thircd conjugation, Germen neu- 
ter nouns, English nouns ending in ~ess. 

1.2 Upon odvserving the word-classes of a given languege, one can 
Ciscover that certain peirs of worc-clagesés mutualiy excluds e#ch 
Other while other paire ¢o not. Thue there is no hatin construction 
Which requires that an adjective be chosen which belongs at the sane 
time to the word-classes ‘accueative’® and ‘ablative’, while there 
ars constructions, on the other hand, which require that the atjec- 
tive Delong at once to the classes ‘accusative’ anc ‘plurel’. we 
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conciuce that the former pair, but not the latter pair, are mutually 
exclusive. By carrying the process further it is usuelly possible 
to find e group of word-classes in which each clace excludes every 
other clase. let such a group be defined as e set of word-classes, 
Thue ‘gender’ is a set for Latin adjectives, conteining the mutually 
exclusive word-classes, ‘masculine’, ‘feminine’, and ‘neuter’, 

1.5 The worc-clesses constituting a set may divide among them- 
scélves ell the words of the lexicon or all the words in some more 
inclusive woré-clags. Let such a set be defined as # major set. 
Thus the set mace up of the word-claeses, ‘words beginning with a', 


‘words beginning with b*, and so forth, constitutes a set coextencive 
with the English lexicon and is therefore a major set. Similarly, 
‘gender’ is a major set of Latin nouns. Cn the other hand ae set may 
not D6 coextensive with the lexicon or some more inclusive woré- 
class, in which case it can be defined as a minor set. Thus there 
exists a est of Italian nouns which may be cefineé as ‘diminutive- 
besc-augmentative’ (Anselmino : Anselmo : Anselmone); but, since 














not ell Italian nouns have corresnonding diminutives anc augmente~ 
tives, this is a minor set. On the saine princi»vle one may identify 
& ‘bese-inchoative’ set of Latin verbs (caleo : celesco) as e minor 





eet.” 
1.4 The words which conetitute e« worc-class must be phonetically 


- ue 


distinguishable from the worcs in all the other clesses of the e*me 
set. To be distinguishable they may be entirely seperate worcs 
(husband : wife) or the distinction mey be made by an alternant 


(boy : boys). It is sointless to distinguish two word-classes if 


the worcs which constitute them are identical. Thus it ic pointlecs 
to speak of a ‘nominative’ and ‘accusative’ class of English nouns 








Since, for example, the nouns which can serve es actor in the Enz 
lish actor-action construction are identically the same es those 
Which can serve se goal in the action-goal construction. Of course 
the phonetic feature which serves as a basis for cless distinction 
may be a secondary phoneme. Thus it is possible to Cefine a ‘bece- 
en>hatic’ major set, for examole, which Givides the Englich lexicmn, 
6éch emphatic being Cistinguished from its corresnonding base Dy & 
phoneme of increased stress. The requirement of phonetic cictin- 
Guishability should not be applied too rigorously. Thus in the nua- 


fo eee 
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ber set of Englisch nouns it is legitimate to say that sheep (cine.) 


is distinguished from sheep (plu.) by e zero alternent. If thie 


convention is not aynlied too freely, it is useful anc mekes for 
simplicity of statement. 
1.5 37 definition a word-class is identified by the vwresence 


eoné common Peature in all its constituent worcs. The common fer- 
tures Which thus serve to céefine word-classes may déelons to various 


orcsre of ideas; for example, they may be phonetic features or 
features of meaning or features of grammatical usege. This fect 
makes it possible to define the types of word-classcse. A word-clecs 


whosé memoers nave in common some phonetic feature ig a vhonetic 


wore-class, One Gefined by e& common feature of meanine is a semantic 


word-class. IZ the identifying feature is one of grenmaticel users, 


A 


then the word-clese is grammatical. The type of ea set ic defined 








by the tvo6 of the word-classes which constitute it. 
4 word-class of the semantic tyye is defined, as just statec, 


nes of some common feature of moeanine in its constitu- 


Such clasees may form semantic sets. The viodlosziceal 

cee furnish cleer 6xamplec. Tinus the namse of the cyclostomes, 
the 6lasmobranchs, the fishes, the renvtiles, anc so on, mey be 
consi¢eread esch to constitute a wordc-clases, while a number of these 
tozether constitute the sementic set, ‘vertebrates’, The linguict, 
however, is not greatly interested in semantic word-classss an¢ 
sets of this sort. He is more interested when come or eli the words 
in a semantic class are merxed by a common phonetic teature. Thue, 
by & convention understood among chemists, the names of ths per 
fins are marked by a terminal -ane; the mames of alachydes, Dy & 
terminal -al; the nanes of enzymes, by a terminal -ase, eric so on, 
This convention results in a number of? yhoneticeally marked semantic 
worc~classes., The process is seldom ae systematic «as this when it 
is not Celiberetely planned. However, the marking of at least part 
of a semantic word-class is an extremely common linenistic phenon- 
enon, Thuc some latin nouns bBelonging to the semantic worc-clese 
‘names of agents’ are marked by & terminal -tor, There are meny 
Gerian diminutives in -chen, A evstem of noun formation in Aravic, 
$90 complex to be easily illustreted here, results in @ number of 
sémantic word-classes which ere phonetically merked. The process 
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of forming sementic classes by some sort of systematic phonetic 
mocification is called derivation. 

5.1 It is very common to finc that the conventions of a lansuere 
include taxemes of selection which require that a word which is to 
play o certein role in a construction must be chosen from ea limited 
group of words. Such a convention defines a sremmaticel word-cless. 
Thus if it be requirec to select a noun to fill the blank in the. 
seitence fhe ... have arrived, a word may be taken from emone such 








nouns as soldiers, Joneses, peckeges, but not from emong such cs 





a wore-cless ‘plural’ which, together with the class ‘singuler’, 
conetitutes the English ‘number’ set. On this principle it is pos- 
sible to define a gender set of English nouns: The man arrivec et 





his Gestination : Phe women arrived at_ her destination : The army 





arrived at its destination. 
0.2 It is extremely important to realize that the definition and 





enalysis of grammatical word-classes and sets must be indevencent 
of considerations of meaning. Of course any actuel sveech which is 
both intelligible end conventional must follow semantic and grean- 
matical principles at once; but it is profitable for the lingnist 
to seperate words from their meanings and stucy them in ebstrect 
forms. His procedure is somewhat psrallel to thet of the mathemati- 
cien who manipuletes his x's anc y's without considering what méan- 
ings an empirical scientist may later attach to them. Leter perhrps 
these symbols mey stend for time, weight, frequency, end such real, 
measurable quantities. But for the time being the mathemetician 
prescincds from this possibility. Abstraction from cemantic con- 
siderations can be profitable for the linguist in a rether perallel 
fashion. 

3.0 To illustrete the process, let us suppose that e linguist, 
fving discovered the ‘parts of speech’ which are a set of word- 
Clesses dividing the French lexicon, proceeds to investigete the 
principal word-classes of French nouns. He decides to stucy arti- 
cle-noun-ad jective combinations as they occur in a lerge sample of 
speech end comes ecross such examples as the following. (I omit the 
translations which conventionally accompany citations in an erticle 
such ac this, since we are not now concerned with mernines. ) 


ape Mak D 
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[19 gré rwe, le gra&:d ren, le gr@ rwe, le gré:d ren.? 

[lo gr@ seneral, la g9li pfiS$, le gr@ sencro, le golizafif.] 

flo rwa ge, la ren age, le rwazaze, le renga7ze,. |} 
Of course in any prectical case An enormously larger semple would 
heve to be analyzed. There would be troublesome exceotions to throw 
the linguist off the track, However, the few short phreses just 
citea can serve as & rough illustretion. The linguist, stuéying 
them, might conclude: (1)There is a group of riouns prececec by the 
axticles [la, la], but never by [le]. Let us call thic the 8- cless. 
Another grou, conversely, i¢ precedsé by flel, but never by f key 
le}. set us cell this the b-clags. The b-noune ore distinguished 
from the e-nouns, somstimee by a special form [generel? : [enero], 
souetimes br a zero alternant [rwa] : frwe?, ané sometimes by the 
apvenxance of ea [2} with the noun or eccdinoanying edjective [alli 
afiS) 3: [go2ligzafis]; [rwa age} : [rwasase]; [ren age? : [renzage]. 

There is @ group of nouns preceded by the articles [19, le], 
laj. let us call this the x-class. Another group, ca- 


— 


but never by 


© ee ee ee ene 


veicely, is preceded by [la, le], but never by [i127]. Let us call 


16 
this the wiclass. fhe two classes are sometimes Cistinguished dy 
the Lorm of the acconoenying adjective [gr@, erd:d}] end they seen 
to be constituted by @ifferent nouns, (3) Beering in mind the »roper 
Gefinitions we can distinguish an ab-set and an xy-set of French 
nouns. Purther investigation reveals some interest bing cifferencse: 
in the usagec of these sets, Por exemple, verbe are found to have 
an @o~-set corres ponding to the ab-set of nouns while verbel expres- 
fions show only the faintest traces of an xy-set. In accoréancs 
With this echeme of snalysis it is possible to discover the taxecmes 
of celection of the langues, 

4.1 Heving diccovered a number of sementic clesses and sets »%¥ 
apolying one criterion and having, by a wholly different criterion, 
Ciscovered co number of grammatical classes and sets, the lingvict 


ic reedy to invectigate the relation vetween them. The relation is 
; 


found to be sometimes quite close, sometimes very loose, ané some- 


times nonexistent. The examples of the last pvaragrevh furnish illus 


trations. The a-cloess of Prench nouns coincides rather well wita 
the somentic cless ‘things conceived as unite’; anéd, corres ponéing- 
ly, the b-clase, with ‘things conceived as collections of Ciscrete 
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’ 
unitse*®. However, it is difficult to Zine s 
sponding even re:sonebly well with the clecses 
nouns. It is true thet nouns delonging to the esx 
véeings*® Deiodng to the “-class enc those belongin 
‘fem: le veings’ are found -in the y-cless. 





mumerous 6tes tions;  ereonne ‘person’, conna: 
one others belong to the y-cleass, whether 
feme les, Besices, the enormous ssmantic clacs ‘sexless beinvc" 
ise Civice? between x and y in whet se6emce to be an entirely earvitrery 
nenmiei, Pinalivy, when the corresyoncine clesses of acjectives are 


eaine@, the relation Dreake down combletely. Blenc, blenche, 


Qlencs, and olancnes all meen ‘whits’ in preeleciy the seme cen 


Sever can free himself 2rom the habits of thought incuicat 


WhoSsves 
school greimnars anc view the matter rezlisticrlly must 
‘ro 00 semantic clagse&t correcponding to th 

stinetLons of Prench adisctives. 
tie,sfore seems unvrofitsble to exeak of 
ge giciamaticel classes. In the first plece, the terminodlosy 


itecl? is confusing. &£ rood classification choulc Ye dbecec on 


single se If greime tical as irs to be dsfinec by 
matical eric, then semantic critsria should ve cerefullyv Gis- 
soOciatec from them. In the second place, gremncticel enc sementic 
C6868 ers ¢0 very Loosely correlatec that it would Ye @ifti 
Gefine wremaintical ‘class-meanings’® 6ven if it Were Ce 
co, Whet, for examole, is the ‘clase-meaning’ of the fem 
68 Of German nouns? ilany are names Of femele Veings; Du 
5 wajority cre not, There ie no scnantic feeture common 
a veent from ell mesculine ené neuter nowne; this 
sevine thet thers is no ‘clese-merning’. Ox 
nouns? Be 


~~ v 


we clags-meanine of the nominative class of Loetin 


thas it 


VALE 4 


is *‘enbject of en action’ or something similer isc not 
answer ths cuestion; for the answer coes not cefine a meanine 
relation. Bven when a semeutic enc a crremmetical clérs 
ese of the shania cles 
view this ac 
munticel clees hes to overled, 


a. ¢ cless which is ¢ greanatical 
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there will be swkwere cases to exyvlein, like remains (of © Asrc 
yerson), grammeticclly plural end sementicrlly singuler. 

4.5 The importsnce of the existing correlation Detween erammetical 
and eemantic clesses must not, of course, be minimized. we trike r¢- 
ventagze of thie correlstion, for exemple, to express plural mesnings 
in English. But the only constan’ ferture of gremmetical clreses is 
theiz gremmaticel function, This is, by Cefinition, e constent fea~ 
tuis, Grommaticnal clesses are elWeys associated with taxemes of cen 
lection and in some obviously useful or apparently uselecs manners 
these texemes always imply something about the mutuel relations of 
the forms which constitute an uttersnce, 

5.1 It is interesting to sneculete whet useful ourvoce is serve: 

the existing correlnfion of ssmentic enc eremmeticel wort-clrss~ 

. “or one mizht oresume thet these reletionehine serve edme “ure 

cé since they ere such a very frecuent fereture of the lenzurres 

hog world, Ac en illustretion, consi@er the erest eremaeticr} 
o2 the I-B noun, gencer, numver, anc cerseée. It is etsy to miter 
ané She eseocietion of the sremmeticrl enc ecmentic number cs6tc<; 
it is useful to know whether © syerker is referrinz to one aren 
esveral men. Ibbny laneuages cet rlonas very well without this 
Hp i to mnders tand 
Covice, but it is «et lerst uncerstencedie. It is ersy, also, why no 
is ecsodciatec¢ with the I-B cese-set; for here the cet 


us6 ful r snowing the eyntretic relctions of the forme in en 


OD we she 


uttcerence., The seme Fesult crn oF course De Focommliched othsexrvice, 
a 
u 


in English, but the cevice is pt leest intelligible. The fen. er- 
oS is arxcer to ex »lein, The cet ocersionally here some greane tical 
we ac when it shows the g¢eletion detween ¢ reference oronoun ané 
nominel entscecent. (A arn wes preuing with ¢ women on We ebiss 
fon 36. this morning; finclly she pot ma sné hit him.) But this 
our ose Might be served in other ways (the former : the letter}, It 
€dce not explain why the Siciame tical wencer-set should overlis., vet 
in « very loose and ineconeistent wey, with a semantic clessificrtiun 
bonec on eex. The question deserves furthez Giecucsion for the joc- 
Sible lizht it may throw on sremmoticel-sementic acsociz tions in 
Seunecel, 
5.@ The I-B gencer-set is too femiliar to recuire mech comment 
here, Three genders ssem to herve extistec in primitive I-B 
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before its separation into distinct languages, ©® Since then there 


has been a tendency to dispense with the neuter gender (ss in some 
Indic lenguegee and generally in the Romance, Celtic, and Baltic 
brenches) or to obolish gender entirely (as in Armenian and meny 
Persian Gialects). Scandinavian tends to mexge masculine end femin- 
ine into a common gender, The result is e very snotty distribution. 
It is uwnneceserry to emphasize how little correlation these I-E 
gremmatical clesses show with semantic genter. In Semitic there are 
two senders, mesculine end feminine; but these correlate loosely, 
not only with sex, but with several other semantic minor sets; thus 
the feminine encinz is associated with abstrects, collectives, 
Giminutives, deterioratives.” Hamitic (possibly a branch of the 
seme family) shows a very similer situation. In North America sen- 
éer appears here and there in the Pacific Northwest and on the lower 
Mississippi. It is interesting to note that here also the srameticsl 
Clesses correlate, not only with sex, but with other sementic 
Clesses. Thus in Chinook ‘Masculine end feminine have agssumec the 
seconcery significance of largeness and smellness, ** In Tunice ea 
greimatical gender-set existe, but it is correlatec, not only with 
thé male-female semantic set, but also with the human-nonhumen ened 
anime te-inenimate sets, according to a complicated scheme in which 
the number-set must also be taken into considere tion.° Gremme ticel 
gencer also enperre svoreCicelly in South dmerica. A&A particulerly 
interesting instance is furnished by Chiquito, Here men end women 
foliow a different set of linguistic conventions; men make gender 
distinctions in their speech while women @o not. In the speech of 
men, malé human veines together with goés and deemone belong in a 
‘macculine’ class, while femele humen dDeings, mele enc Semele ani- 
mals, and inanimate objects belong to a ‘feminine’ cless, Corre- 
syoncing to the gremmstics#l vender-set there would ceem to be eé 
fusion of three semantic sets, male-~femele, humen-nonhumen, enc 
supervlor-inferjior. Compare the Iroquoien lengueres of North America 
in which nouns designeting meu aré sherply distinguished from ell 
other nouns. 

5.5 Other semantic ects besice the male-femele set are prominent 
among the correletes of srammaticel sets. Ome of theee, already 
Mentionec, is the animete-inanimete cet, This is present in e 
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typical form emong the Algonquian languesges of North America, It 
notable, however, that it is usually associated with other sets, 
Thus in Algonkin (one of the Algonquian lanpueges) the enimete 
grammatical class includes, not only animate beings, but various 
things which have ‘ua »rix spécial auz yeux des spuvages’, such as 
tress, certein fruits, thunder, stars, ice, snow, end other thines, ” 
the enimate class in Micmac includes ‘un erend nombre de choses 
pour lesquelles les Snuvezes semblent avoir eu comme une révérence 
superetiticuse, °° This would seem to incicate a fusion of the ani- 
mate-inenimate with the superior-inferior semantic sets, The fusion 
occurring in Tunice has alreedy been mentioned, The animete-ineni- 
mate s<«t is rather common in North and Centrrl Americe and sporedcic 
elsewhere, °@ A father  »eroallel human-nonhumen clessification occure 
in America and sometimes elrewhere. 

5.4 In the Dravidian family there are most commonly two gremmet- 
ical classes correlated with oe superior-infeiior semantic set. 
Typically, the superior class includes gods, daemons, end men; the 
inferior class, animels end inanimete things, In the classification 
of humen beings this set reects with the male-femelc set in peculiar 
weys. Goddesses end women mey be essigned uniformly to the inferior 
class (Gondi, Kui) or to the inferior class in the singvler end to 
the sujyerior class in the »lural (Kurukh, Mslto, Kolami, Telugu), 
or these beings mey have a third class peculiar to themselves in 
the singuler and be classified as superior in the plurel (Tamil, 
Kenerese, Maleyalem). It would perhaps not be resh to supyose that 
this suverior-inferior set is psychologically close to the animate- 
inenimate, humen-nonhuman, end men-others sets, since oll seem to 
Sse@remate in a special class the entities which have some sneciel 
Gignity. 

5.5 3jome languages and languaze grouns have a gremmrticel set 
With © relatively large number of classes. In this cese the sementic 
correlations tend to be particularly vague. Thus in the Checheno- 
léesghion branch of the North Caucesian longuages as many as six 
Glasses may appear. Apart from a correlation with the mele-femele 


Sementic set, these classes seem to show nod semantic associations 
. 7 9 
éxece st such as have been introduced by secondary retionalize tion, 


The most interesting examples of multi-class sets ere furnished by 
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the Bentu languares. The everere Jrntu language hes pverheps eicht 
or ten noun-classes in the sineuler, most of which have corresyond- 
ing plurals. These noun-classes (the singulare anc plurels seéenver- 
ately) are identified by chsracteristic prefixes and there are cor- 
responding preZix-systeme for edjectives, pronouns, etc. and for 
the subject anc object o2 the verb, so that by a srstem of ‘cmeord’ 
the noun ane ell the worcs gremmaticelly essociated with it ere 
tiec tomether in a very clear feshion. It has often been suggested 
as an hiypothecis that in Proto-Bantu all the gremnetical noun- 
classes had clerr semantic correlations. Be thet as it my, the 
correlations in modern Bantu lack »orecision and vary from lansurce 
to language. Some classes show scementic correlations with definite 
classes of objects, es ‘versons’ or ‘enimels’. Sometimes the corre- 
lates are of the type ‘Ciminutive’', ‘abstiact’, or ‘coliective’. 

In other ceases no sementie correlations ere discernible. In any 
case there are likely to bé numerovs excentions. Some rather novel 
forme of multiple classifier tion ay.eer in North America, Thus in 


Fonce, ea Siouan lensuace, there is « primary Givision between ani- 
former is further Civided es at 


Mate and inanimate classes; the fo 
rest or moving while the letter is diviéee by shape or position ¢s 
rounc, upright, horizontal, ete, 19 The Yuchi syctem is one of the 
most curious of all. The clessification, marked by article suffixsa, 
distinguishee animate end inanimete orimery clesses, The latter is 
subdivided into vertical objects, horizontal objects, and roundish 
objects or others which ore neithsx verticel nor horizgoatrl. The 
animate clases relegetes all enimete beings except Yuchi Inciens 
indiscriminately together into 6 single cless, while there are half 
a dozen different clasees for the Yuchi themselves, the use of 
these classes depending on the sex of the sneaker, hic relation to 
the person spoken of, and the latter's sex, |! 

5.6 This brief and incomplete review of certain worc-cleeses in 
verious languages serves to illustrete the contrest between srem- 
matical and semantic word-clrsece. The perremmeticnl classes are 
clear-cut anc can be neativ Gefine? nac Celimited by é¢efinite cri- 
teria. Their function, too, is ejerz. Por they serve, through con- 
ventions of gremmaticel arreement, to ¢efine the mutual relations 
of the words in a sentence, © function which may or mey not be very 
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useful practically. On the other hend, the correlation between 
gremmeticel and sementic classes is often so loose eps to be scarcely 
discernible end its orecticel usefulness is often hard to discovez, 
Semantic end gremmaticel sets tence to follow their own laws ere so 
their own ways. The morel would seem to be thet it is reévantsreous 
to sevarete the semantic and grammeticnl principles sherply in 


linenuistic enelvsis. 





_—e- 


T jeoneré Bloomfield, Lenguage 266-7 (New York, 1953). 
2 L , ces bal 
It may be worth noting thet Bloomfielc’s term ‘cetegory’ cor- 
responée to ‘one of the woré-clesses of en imyvortant major set’ in 
tus terminology of this article. 


2 [There are scholers who hold, on the evidence of Hittite ané 
Armenian, thet Indo-European (or Indo-Hittite) head only two renders, 
an enimete end en inenimate, the feminine Cevelopins leter ovt of 
the animate.—GLT] 


. Cerl Brockelmonn, Grunédiiss Ger vergleichencen Gramma tik cer 
semitischen Sprachen 1.418-26 (Berlin, 1908-15). 


4 : 
Prenz Boas, Chinook 604 (Hané@book of American Inéien Languaccs 
1, woghington, 1911). 


= 


“ Mary R. Hees, Tunica 102-5 (HAIL 4, New York, [1941]). 


er 


° i, Adam and V. Henry, Arte vy vocebulerio de le lensue chiaquite 
vi-vii end 4-8 (Peris, 1880). 
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Lemoine, Le menie Ce la langue Algonquine, Congres International 
dés Américnnistes, Ve Session 225-42 (ouebec, 1906 


Sd : 
1it6 théorique et pre 


Pecifique, Tra t 
as 4.211 anc 5.159-276 ( 


icue de la langue micmroue, 
Anneles de 1l’Acf 1 


958-39). 


on [In the Taos lenguage of New Mexico there pre three genders 
or classes, one for persons, animals, anc e few other worcs (‘sun’, 
‘doll’, ‘ege’), the other two in@iscriminately for the rest of the 
noun- lex cicon, See my Outline o?% Taos Grammar in Linsuistic Struc- 
tures of North America, to be published by the Viking Fund in 1945, 
fhe clessification seems to heve been Proto-Tiwa and probebly even 
2roto-Tanoen, — GLT] 


Troubetzkoy in A, Meillet anc Marcel Cohen, les lengues éu 
monde 528-9 (Paris, 1924). 


10 Boes end Swenton, Siouan 890 (HAITI 1), 
Wagner, Yuchi 524-5 (HAIL 3), 





sTUDIDS IN LINGUISTICS 
Vol. 2, Io. 5, 1944 


STEINIT2Z*S ‘HISTORY OF PINNO-UGRIC VOCAL IS’ 
Thomas A. Sebeok, Incianea University 


Wolfgang Steinitz’s Geschichte des Pinnisch-Ugrischen Vokelisinue 
woe Leviewed in Imngueze 20. 16687 (1944). The review summerized 
briefly the contents of this book and pointed. out its evoch-meking 
character. On gages 12-13 there apseare a table entitlec ‘Sie fiugr. 
Vokele Cer ereten Silbe und ihre Entsprechungen in cen fiugr. 
Sorechen’, which may be said to eyitomize the conclusions reecner 
in the work. Since it will be some time before a co»vy will be 
seviercolly evelledle, it wes felt that by reproducing the table, 
Studies in Linguistics would pezform e service to all readers 
interested in Pinno-Ugric. 

The avdvreviated heedings heve been pertly expanced here; the 
full Llieting would ree@:; Finne-Ugric; Proto-Ostyak (=Vech-Vesyugrn 
dielect); Proto-Vogul; Hungersien; Cheremiss (Nountein ov Koumo- 


demyensk, ond Bastern dislects); Mordvin (Moksha «en¢ Brz’e dialects); 


eroto-lLe 3; Belto-Finnic; Zyryenien; Votyak. Insice the teble, 
severe abbrevietion wes necessitated by lack of spece. The ‘3ut:' 
in the fires column etencs for the Germen ‘Sonéerfell’, which wes a 
resentec reminder thet all but the toomoct lieting, or topmost 
numbered erouy oF listings, in etch cell, ere etatementse of con- 
ditioned Cevelopment. The abbreviation ‘bes.* stence for ‘veside’, 
treneleting ‘neben’, properly ‘adjecent to*. ‘Palatalizec consouant® 
is rencered simply ‘orl.*, anc ‘ldvel.* stances for ‘labiopaletel’. 
‘e6(1)* ie to be read ‘6 when followed by 1°, end similarly ‘(v)e°* 
aud the likes; out ‘o in £..k,@° means ‘o when both prececec »y f 
an¢ followed by either k or eg’. 

Accorcing to Steinitz’s reconstiuction, there are four distinct- 
ive features in the Finno-Ugric vowel system: front-beck, rounéec- 
unroun’ed, full-recuced, the foimer open-mid-close,. The upper pert 
of ths teble shows the corres»ondences for the recéuced vowels, end 
the lower pert ehows the correspondences for the full vowels et the 


three degrees of opening. 
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Pinno-Ugric First-Syllable Vowels in the Pinno-Ugric Tenguages 
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"Pinal & before vowel. Stem-final. 

Svountain dial. ti bef. *w fineal & bef. vowel; Eastern ii bes. *w. 
*Proto-Vogul elternating vowel (Proto-Vogul 4-8; i~ti; 8~&). 

5 1. before 6, 0; 2. before 8 of the 2nd syllable. 

SIH 2-syllable stems in -e- with open ist syllable. 

, 6 from *ew in stem-final. 8 & after f, before v (1). 
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REVIEWS 


Newmen, Stanley. Yokuts language of California. New York, The Viking 
Pund, 1944. 247p. (Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 2) 





This book is worth studying as an exemplary job of linguistic 
description, and the languege furnishes illustretions of several 
phenomena which frequently call for discussion: for examvole, ableut. 

Nearly all the consonants particinete in the contrret between 
glottalized and non-glottelized articulation. Stops end offricrtes 
ere either lenis, asnirate, or glottalized; nasels, semivowels, sand 
lateral are either simple or glottalized; theré's phoneme /h/ end oa 
glottal-stop phoneme /’/; ané only the fricatives (two sibilante 
and /x/) ore exempt: they are plein voiceless only. Each word begins 
with one consonant and ends with one or none; within the worc, the 
vowele are separated by one congsonent or two (no hietus vermittec). 
There are ten vowel-phonemes in five pairs of long ‘end short; only 
shorts appear in closed syllebles, elimineting quantitative ableut. 

Verbs and noune (including pronouns) are the inflected woré- 
clesses; uninflected words are verticles end interjections. Parti- 
cles are sentence-words (four words meening ‘yes’, ‘no’, *really?!’ 
ené ‘hello!’*), a dozen conjunctions, and three dozen acverbs of 
time, maaner ( ‘with difficulty’, ‘very’, ete.), modality (‘of 
course’, etc.), asvect (‘still’, etc.), plece (only ‘hither, here’, 
‘thither, yonder’, ‘toward the hills", ‘across, on the other sie’, 
and ‘with’), and interrogation anc negetion. The outstending 
peculiarity, from our English viewpoint, is the almost entire leck 
of words which (like our prepositions) express »ure reletion: 
inetead, Yokuts uses cases (and not very many of these: locetive, 
ablative, indirect objective, possessive), or (usuelly) incluces 
the relation in the meaning of the verb. 

fhe principal morphological procese is the combination of sbleut 
and suffix-adding: both must be reckoned with in every noun or verb 
form, if zero suffixes are counted. There are four basic vowels or 
vowel-series; there are eightean ableut-gredes listed (nine when we 
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eliminate @uplications) inclu€ing glottelizeé grefes anc ueroes. 


adlaut-vetterns. In the simplest cese, the word bersines with e bese, 
Wwanich is two evllables long unlecs the eeconé seyllebdbles is elimin- 
atee es such by having a sero gprecé; and these two syllables besic- 
eliy heve vowels from the came one of the “our series; yet the 
secon¢é-syliable vowel may ve hetexogensous, belonging to the ableut 
pattern rether than to the vowel-series of the bese. Thus the bese 
*hivery epoears to heve i-series vowels in forms besinning hive-y-, 
hidey-, hiby-, heby-, hibiy-, and e heterogeneous vowel in forms 
beginning hibay-. But note thet the second vowel of hibiy~ elso 
looke heterogeneous where it reapperrs in sociz-; the i of these 
two stems ie not e member of » vowel-series, but rether of en ebleut 
pattern, the vattern of the ‘I-incuced citem*. And hibe*ry- is really 
t pexeallele pace*te- with the long 


two eteme of Gdifferent kin¢s: i 
vowel Delonging to its own series, or it verallels ‘ope+t- with the 


e* of the ‘B’-induceé etem’. This sort of thing links the forms to- 
gether into a pgettern which calls for a very prolix cescription. 
The Cesceristion is complete in this book; the erguments for it «re 
not mentioned. 

Gech ableut-pettern velongs with its own long list of suffixes; 
6éach suffix requires a certain ablaut-pvettern before it. The pbdleut 
pettern required by a first suftiz extends beek to the beginning of 
the word (two syllables in the instencss cited, three or four in 

esee of reduplicetion). Any further suffix determines only the 

ant of the immedictely preceding cnifix. In turn, suffixes e:ict 
in twin vocalic forms, the choice being ceterminea by ‘harmony’ 
(agsimilative harmony in some cuffixes, controstive in others) with 
the vowel-series of the prececing vase or suffix. But in the op 0- 
site Cirection, it is not a question of hermony, but is entirely 
arbitrary, as when the suffix -*muf’- requires the obleut vettern 
celisc ‘f-inducec stem’, even though the voivels u anc a have no 
sort of relation to erch other in t:¢e syctem of the language. 

Bvery noun-form or verb-form is saié to heave e finel suffix, 
which may be zero, »wreceded by any number of themetizing suffixes 
(any of which may be zero) or by nons. Thus the word lagelwae 
‘different kinds of things {objective eces)’ is apparently built up 
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thus: Take the noun-root lagil- ‘different’ (some nown-roots heve 
heterogeneous vowels) and ableut it to lage-l- when adding the 
verbelizing suffix -wis- (with reflexive-reciprocal meaning), then 
ableut the latter to -was- while adcing the nominalizing suffix 
zero to get lagelwas- (thus in its ‘preconsonantal’ oblique plurel 
stem~form), ané finally edd the zexo finel suffix of objective cese. 
Ltvmologicel meaning: ‘things which are different from eech other 
(objective case)’. Total suffixes: three, two of them sero, an¢é 

cach of the threc required a particular ableut juet before it. 
Pinal suffixes are those of tense anc moce, those which form rerun- 


Giale, and the cace-endings of nouns. 

Verbs Go not have person or number, nor do they incorporste eny 
conerete or tategoricel reference (ss in so meny Amerindian len- 
guaces), though of course they are often (from our viewpoint) very 


enecialized, especially throush thematizing suffixes: e.g. the 
exclusive xatxaghil ‘just eats (nevex works)’, or the coueetive- 
renstitive passive future ‘opertesrenit ‘will be mace to get up 
repeatedly’. 

This misleadingly brief sketch is intended to show roughly whet 
kind of linguistic phenomena characterize this languese; for further 
Geteils, the reader will went to study the book itself, where he 
will find everything presented with edmireble system anc fullness, 

It remains only to make ge generel stetement about descriptions 
of this kind. This is not an inventory of forms errenged in some 
convenient orcer; rather, it is e svstem of descriptive stetements, 
auc the forms apperr as illustrations of the rules. In other wor’es, 
it is an example of our most modern school of linguistic deecrip- 
tion, in which the emphasise is placec on the pettern evolved by the 
man who does the analysing. Of course he does not consciously 
falsify anything. but mey he not cevelon «© pattern which is moze 
strictly organized than the facts of ectuel usege will juetify? 

Por example, the I-induceé stem and its lone suffix (-le*- continu- 
ative) are very rere: only six’examples are cited, and they do not 
incluce any from an u-series base; yet u is named asc the proper 
seconc-syllable vowel of I-induced stems of u-series bases, This is 
Gone on the basis of obvious, irreproachsble enalogy; yet how could 


One ever be sure that it is correct? . —jlIJ 
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Nida, Bugene A&A. Linguistic interluces. [Glendele, Californie,] 
Summer Institute of Linguistics, [1944]. [4], 162 p., mimeogrephec. 





‘The Linguistic Interludes represent e rather radical departure 
from the more conventional methods of presenting linguistics. They 
are designed to introduce the beginning student or laymen to (1) the 
conflicting attitudes toward linguistics, (2) the fundemental prin- 
Ciplee of the descriptive linguistic approech, (3) clementery »eck- 
ground of historical and comparetive methodology, (4) the history 
of linguistic study and (5) the relationship of linguistics to humen 


culture in general.’ 
In -his opening paragrayh of his ‘Preface’ Nida states clearly 


= 


what he sets out to co. He hes succeecec admirably, and any further 


comments are really superfluous, except to say to all linguists, 
‘Read this book as soon es you can get hold of a copy.’ But many 
reeders of SIL may not have the immediate opportunity of seeing 
Wida’s book, and will perheps welcome my description an@ commentary. 
fhe book consists of six dialogues: Clash in the Co-op (p. 1-33); 


Zilch ané the Golden Age of English (54-61); Ann is éGiscouraged 
(62-84); McDougall defends the clessics (85-112); The cless dis- 
cusses phonetic change in languegee (114-40); The clase discusses 
analogic-semantic change and borrowing (141-62). The speakers are 
Bill Downing and dnu Ferrell, students; Dr. Thompson the linguist; 
Dr. Horatio Zilch, the conventional gremmarian and rhetoricien; 
Dr. McDougall, the professor of classics; anc incidental other per- 
sons. The whole is written in a completely colloquial etyle which 
in itsel? should be an excellent lesson in linguistics. 

loo many of us linguists forget our »rofessed respect for all 
Gialects of a languege the moment we start to write; we become 
afraid to set down on paper the languege we sperk, anc then we won- 
dex why our students are repelled by the academic jargon we went 
them to absorb. Nida does not hesitate to use his own language, and 
if reproduction of natural syeech is a mark of literary style, then 
Wida is a real stylistic creftsmen, for anyone who has met him will 
ses that his book reecs just the way he sounds. This is not to ery 
that a technical voce»ulery and even a special methemeticelly con- 
Cise technical style is not desirable. ‘mite the contrary is true; 
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but the technical language should be limited to the technicerl »verts 
of one*s writing and should not be used for the connecting text; 
when we lecture we Con’t hesitate to use our oréinary style of 
eo6ech, end we ought to do the same in writing, as Nide hes done. 
In these dialogues the two antagonists of lingutstics—Dr. Zilch 
end Dr. McDougall--are made to utter all the typicel responses thet 
Bloomfield hes callec ‘secondery and tertiery" (lenguage 20.45-55, 
1944), There igs no malice in the presentetion, but the revlies by 
Dr. Dnompson are so well out ané so thorough as to ve cevestetine. 
And the students ask the kind of questions that ell stucentse of 
linguistice must esk, given the kind of e@ucational system throuch 
which they go before texing up the study of linguistics. I have 
hearc the opinion that we should pay little attention to those stu- 
Gente who don’t unceretand linguistics right awey end who ere not 
top-notch anc ‘born’ linguists. But Nida in his work hes to texke 
all kinds of persons and make linguists out of them; he succeecs in 
almost every case, and that he coes succeed is Gue to the use of 
the king of aporoech exemplifiec in the book under review. Being 
myself inclined to get short-tempered with those who do not imme- 
Ciately gicep linguistic principles and methods, I want to emphesize 
tuis esovect of Nida’s work. Let’s get down from our academic high 
horsee and ivory towers anc really do the business of teaching 
linguistics to those who went to be .taught; democracy hes its plece 


in science as well as in politics. 
George L. Trager 


Nida, Bugene & Morphology, the Gescriptive analysis of words. 
[Glenéele, California, ] Summer Institute of Linguistics, [1944]. 
2 vols.: iv, 126; v, 165 p. 





Here at last we heve a textbook of linguistics, written for the 
purvose of teaching students how to do linguistic analysis. It is 
the first work of its kind, and it is not unexpected that it chonld 
come from an institution which has been the only one eble to devote 
itself to nure descriptive linguistics in spite of the war. Except 
for the group associated with Nide, American linguiste are now 
engazecd in many kinds of vrectical language work—some of it more 
or less connecteé with linguistics. It te fortunete thet at least 
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one groun has been able to persist in its original purpose. Alreacy 
we have had Pike’s book on Phonetics (reviewec in SII 2.16-20). Ané 
now we get this excellent presentation of the technique of morpho- 
logicel analysis, with a develommentel »rocedure admirably acaptec 
to teaching the student what to do end how to do it. Those of us 
who are technically beyond the student stage can profit much from 
thie book; working out the problems (and occasionally—but rerely-— 
disagreeing with lida) is an experience pleasurable in the highest 
degree. 

Volume I consists of three chapters: 1, Introduction (p. 1-16); 
2, Morphological processes (17-45); 5, Phonological processes (46- 
126). Volume II includes: 1, The constituents of words (1-8); 

2, Features of arrangement (9-24); 3, Form-clesses (25-57); 4, Mor- 
phophonemics (56-65); 5, Derivational and inflectionel layers of 
enalysis (66-75); 6, Substitutes (76-91); 7, Criteria for determin- 
ing words (92-103); 8, Collection of data (1045115); 9, The sementic 
value of morphemes (114-141); 10, The morphological section of the 
grammer (142-165). Bach chanter is subdivided by number and letter 
efter a decimal point, so that thexe is elways a cleer inéicetion 
of the subordination of subjects and of the development of the dis- 
cussion. The nedagogical and svstemetic velue of such cevices is 
often overlooked by linguists eas being triviel; but it is my 
Opinion that they are actually @ very imvortant part of the total 
statement we make about oa language. 

The introduction begins with some rather food anelogies, intro- 
ducing descriptive linguistics to the reader es a kind of acventure 
in exploration, #s full of thrills es any other kind of scientific. 
discovery. It then goes on to describe what the book doec and for 
what reason. The explanation given for the oresentetion of ‘con- 
trolled’ problems in an artificial lenguage (Papawapam as Nide erlils 
it, with a delightful aptness) is cleer ené@ convincing. I know that 
many linguists have indulged in the invention of small bits of len- 


guages—a noun-declension here, a syntactic system (in outline) 
there, a phonology yonder—but most of us heve not hed the courege 
to see that by working out such things systematically anc present- 
ing them to our students we could teach them techniques, while 
keeping the way clear of the irrelevant other problems any real 


language introduces. 
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, dior phological processes, ere: 
, Multiplication (reéuplice tion), 
suppletion, pertial chenge, quel- 


The main Civisions of Chayter 2 
Acdition (compoun¢ing, affixe tion) 
Subtraction, f#rocesses of change ( 

itative changes, cuautitative chenges), There are 27 probleme 
jilustrating the processes, some worked out by the euthor, others 
le*t for the stucent, 

Chapter S in its 80 pages covers all kinése of phonologicel 
phenomena as they function in morphology. At the bersinninge of the 
cheater (46), Nida takes exce.ztion, proverly enouzh, to the word 
laws in the usual phrese phonetic lews, anc he points out thet pre- 
dictions cannot be made as to the result of phonological proceescesr; 
for instance, n + p will often become mp, but not always, This is 
true in generel, but I must object thet the stetement is lixely to 
bé misleading es to the extent of cifference between the physicel 
sciences ond linguistics; for the shysical sciences ¢eal with 
closec systems of phenomena, end if in linguistics we restrict our- 
selves to closed systems—thet is, to a single lengpuege et a time— 
we get complete precictebility: in English, the olurel suffix is 
always /2/ after eny voiced stem-finel other then /2/, /}/, end /2/ 
for all nouns not in the list of irregulerities. 

The magn headings of Chapter S are: Assimilation and Cissimila- 
tion; Loss of phonemes; Vowel mocificntions on the besis of syl- 
labicity; Compensatory lengthening; Development of phonemes; Pala- 
talization; Nasalization; Verner'’s phenomenon; Nete thesis; Haplo- 
logy; Phonemic reduction in set phi: ces; Phonemic interchenge. Meany 
fundamental points of procedure are mete clecsr by the discussion 
anc the problems. ‘ide adopt the besic principle of our cescrivotive 
sciences and choose that descriwtion which is the simpleet' (54). 
‘Our epproach to probl-«ms of change is 6 synchronic spproach... we 
do not try to reconstruct the history. We only Gecscribe the changes 
quite apart from possible historicsl steps of chenge’ (56). ‘De- 
scriptive linguistics only attempts to describe the "what". Any 
attempt to explain the "why" is apt to get us unnecesserily involved 
in speculations. ...we hac better drop ell generelizing tencencies 
end mentalistic explanations... For the precent we must content 
Ourselves with an analysis of the "what".* (69), 
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In Volume 2 the first chaoter is Givided into these main parts: 
Recognition of morshemes; Immediate constituents; Types of words. 
Chepter 2 concerns itself with: Order; Selection; Phonemic stzruc- 
ture (including Junctures). This is not the vlace for a discussion 
of the rOle of juncture in linguistic analysis; liea’s treatment of 
juicture is on the whole satisfactory; my principel comment is thet 
an enalysis of juncture must be meade on a purely ».honemic becis 
bsfore we bevin our morphology anc syntax, enc that morshological 
juncture must sometimes be clearly distinguished from phonemic 
juacture: /téyker/ is both the noun taker anc the phrase take ‘er; 
it is phonemically 6 unit with close juncture only; morphologically 
it is in each case two morphemes, /téyk/ end /ar/; the statement of 
the formation of egent-nouns in -er must include the fect thet the 
bouné morpheme /or/ is added in close juncture to the preceding 
stem; the syntectical strtement for the phrase ‘imperretive verb + 
weak-stressed pronoun object’ must incluce the fect that the pronom 
/n3hr/ hes the reduced form /ar/ which is add@eé in close juncture 
(> formulaic writing may be uced: /hShr/ >/ ar/, The kinds of junc- 
tures that occur must be? arrivec at by phonemic analysis, and the 
morphological statements must be based on this anelysis. 

Chapter 5S (Form-clesses) conteins the very inetructive cection 
on Porm-cless analysis of pluralizetion in English, and e Form-class 
outline of pluralizetion in English. Both are besed on Nica’s own 
usage, 68 is proper, of course, .Then comes a section on Method ology 
of form-class analysis; after some artificial-lenguere probleme, 
liida gives us an enalysie of the English nominealizing suffix /e/ 
(he has left out youth), and then a problem on words like musician, 
Syrian, etc., some involving a suffix /yan/ end others eae suffix 
/on/ (my analysis; I don't know whether Nide would agree—he ought 
to issue a key to the problems!); there is also e form-class ont- 
line of past tense formation in English, which can be instructively 
compered with C. 7. Hockett’s study in SIL 1, no. 2 (1942). 

Chapter 6, Substitutes, is very importent. The cless-meaning of 
she in English is used as an example. The point is meade thet ‘Sub- 
stitutes in various langueces heve certain generel cheracteristics. 
There ig nothing particularly philosophically significent about 
these characteristics, but they have been observed in meny lan- 
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guages’ (78). In the discussion of clesses of words substituted for 
(84 f£2.), Nica makes the atetement: ‘Certeinly, in English there is 
no grammeticel gender ss one is ucecé to it in the classical lan- 
guesses.’ This is not well stzeted; English gender, like thet of eny 

enguage, is a linguistic classification of congruences; the fact 
that it usually (though not alwnye, especially for she ané it) 
accords with the biological fects of sex or leck of it is not a 
linguistic phenomenon, and in no wav alters the congruentiel 
enelysis. 

Chavter 8 on the collection of cate is of extremely great use- 
fulness to all reeders. I am especieslly pleased to quote this sen- 
tence (106): ‘Any neturel expression which is not e treansletion 
of something for which we have askec the informent, is e« text.’ Too 
many of the stucentse of American Indian languares heve insisteé on 
sexxte of anthropological velue; this is understencable in view of 
the fact that most of them have been anthropologists; but often 
enough that kind of text contains linguistic meterial of 2 special 
kinc, and distorts the linguistic enrlvsis if no ordinary every-Cay 
language material is included. The remarts Nice makes on the filings 
of forms, and his Preoticel suegestions for gathering dete, are 
excellent. The stete ‘the informant is alwaye right*® needs, however, 
to be qualified for literete informents of literary lansuepes: here 
the informant may often be wrong, thet is, he will give forme thet 
are part of the school-gremmer trecition; such informante need 
special handling. One other remark can be cuplifiec: even if one 
hes consicerably lese than ‘several hunére¢ peges of text and 
severel thousand slips’ (113), one can make fairly adequate paxrtisl 
analyses. 

Volume 2 ends with the Morshology of Papawanom (160 ff.), baseé 
on prredigmatic Cata and o text (162-60). The trertment ie exheust- 
ive, and should be stucied in detail. The text, incidentelly, should 
eo down in the history of linguistics as an artificially conetrueted 
fable having e reel purpose, by contrast to Schleicher'’s famouse 
Inédo-Buropean frble. 

I have nothing but the highest praise for Nida’s work. I look 
forward now to his textbook on syntactic enrlysis, and then to 
descriptive grammars influenced by the work of Wide and his 


agsociates. Linguistic sciscnce is getting places! —Gd?r 





